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THE FATE OF HENRY. 
(Continued from page 118.) 
HENRY ROSMERE was about | 


fve and twenty, elegant in his person, 
and fascinating in his manners. His 
understanding was of a superior cast 
and improved by education, and a no- 
bler heart than Henry’s never beat in} 
the breast of man. Wherever he ap- 
peared he was admired, and when 
known beloved. His equals respected | 
him, and not a soldier under his com- 
mand would have hesitated to expose 
his life if he could be of service to his 
Captain. He was rich, and thus ap- 
peared to possess all the requisites of 
happiness, but one black cloud hung 
over his fate and darkened all his bril- 
lant prospects. 

Henry was by accident .introduced 
toa gentleman who was also in the ar- 
my, and received a pressing invitation 
to visit him. In an evil hour he 
complied, and was presented to his 
friend’s wife. Adelaide Clerville was | 
young, amiable, beautiful, and pleasing. 


her manners and the superiority of mind 
evinced in her conversation, he pro- 
tracted his visit to a late hour. ‘The 
next day he returned again, in short he 
every succeeding day formed some ex- | 
cuse to visit her, and long ere he was | 
conscious of it himself, he was deeply 
in love. In vain he essayed to erase 
her image from his heuzrt, to forget 
her he found was impossible, and the 
unsuspicious Adelaide, pleased with his 
society, received her husband’s friend 





he could not tear himself away. Hen- 
ry’s sense of honour was delicate in the 
extreme; he would have died sooner 
than have harboured a thought deroga- 
tory to her purity, he knew that her 
heart was solely devoted to her hus- 
band, but every time he beheld her, he 
was tempted to fall at her feet and dis- 
close his love, had not his dread of her 
displeasure withheld him. “I now 
possess her friendship,” exclaimed the 
agonized youth, “shall I not forfeit it 
forever, become perhaps the object of 
her hatred? could I then exist ?—No; 
she shall never know how wretched she 
has made me, and while yet I can 1 
will fly from her forever.” It cost him 
many struggles to do so, but honour 
prevailed, he left the city that contained 
all he loved on earth, and hastened to 
the seat of war. 

Some weeks after his arrival the bat- 
tle took place. His courage augment- 
ed by despair, for life was become hate- 
ful to him, he rushed into the thickest 
of the fight, he courted death and after 
performing prodigies of valour, he re- 
ceived a musket ball in his breast and 
at the same moment a wound in his 
arm from a sword, a blow on the head 
that laid him senseless on the ground, 
where he was discovered as before re- 
lated. 

When the intense pain he suffered 
recovered him from his swoon, he 
found himself in a hut stretched ona 
mattrass. A surgeon was examining 
his wounds and applying bandages; at 
his side knelt a female who was hélping 
to supporthim. He cast a languid gaze 








with such fascinating sweetness, that. 


on the surrounding objects, and turned 









































- at a small distance from the scene of 
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turned his eyes on the lady. Gracious 
Heaven! what were his feelings when 
he beheld himself supported on the bo- 
som of Adelaide, her fine eyes filled 
with tears, bent on him with the ten- 
derest pity. His weakened frame was 
overpowered by emotion, he sighed out 
her name and fainted. 

After the departure of Henry, Cler- 
ville received orders to repair to the 
same place. His Adelaide deaf to all 
that could be urged of hardships and 
dangers, resolved to accompany him. 
In vain did her friends and her hus- 
band endeavour to persuade her to re-} 
main behind. Her resolution was im- 
moveable, and Clerville at last unable 
to withstand the tears and entreaties of 
his beloved, consented to her request. 
‘They arrived but two days before the 
battle, and the heroic Adelaide during 
the conflict, stationed herself in a hut } 


action, and employed the time of ago- | 
nized suspense in prayers for her hus- 
band’s safety. At length the noise of 
contest ceased and solemn stillness reign- 
ed around. ‘The shades of night were 
falling fast and Adelaide’s feelings were | 
almost insufertable, when the door of 
the hut w n open and Adelaide 
was clagpe osom of her husband. 
He w in safety, and unhurt. 
Affte rst transports of meeting 
had subsidtd, the happy pair knelt to 
return thanks to the Providence that 
had guarded them. While thus em- 
ployed a knocking was heard at the 
door, Clerville opened it and the sol- 
diers entered bearing the lifeless Ros- 
mere. Adelaide’s gentle heart was 
wrung with sorrow at the mournful 
sight; she hastened to relieve him, 
while Clerville dispatched a soldier to 
a surgeon’s tent that was near. They 
both endeavoured to revive him, and 
as she threw back the once glossy dark 
ringlets now stiff with clotted blood that 
hang over his face, she and Clerville be- 
held with mutual grief the countenance 
of their friend, now pale in death. 
( To concluded in our next.) 
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MENTAL DISORDERS, Case'3. 


The next I prescribed for, was a {; 
mily into which a most unfortung, 
species of these disorders had crep 
which I have styled the deceptio visy, 
or keeping up appearances ; on enquiry 
I found the father had been formerly 
the army, and had contracted the di. 
ease the moment he put on his reg. 
mentals—he frequently interrupted my 
question by speaking of his intima 
friend general and that rattling 
honest fellow the colonel———:; }j; 
disorder had acquired such a degree of 
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malignancy when [I first visited him ij" 4 
that he would starve his family for ij ¥° 
week, to have the supreme felicity of MjepP¢ 





entertaining a field officer, at his table 
for one hour. From being used to the 
command of a few soldiers, and cont. 
ning himself latterly to the company of 
women among his own family, he had 
acquired a strong idea of subordination 
and endeavoured to support it by a 
affected insolence of carriage, but this 
I soon cured by confining him ina 
strait waistcoat until humble. It nov 
remained for me to cure the other 
branches of the family; and for this 

purpose I persuaded him to relinquish 

his commission, I then thought if | 

could engage any of the family in busi- 

ness, it might promote a general con- 

valescence ; I therefore provided the 

son with a few pounds of tea, and con- 

verted the little parlour into a shop, but 

still to keep up appearances we called 

it a tea warehouse,—this caused some 
mortification to the whole family, and 
the daughters flounced off into the 
country ia disgust; from this time I 
found the attacks of the disorder not 
near so frequent,—to be sure the Cap- 
tain would pay a visit in an epaulet and 
cockade once a week, but this, as the 
remains of a departing complaint, | 
overlooked. My last and most success- 
ful application, was the introduction of 
a few iriends, just as he had set down 
to dinner with his family upon hard 
dumplings which operated like an elec- 
trical shock upon the remaining seeds 
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3. rthe disease, and he has since acted 
RS af, mich a degree of humility and polite- 
rtungpllimess to which he was before a stranger. 
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FEMALE MODESTY. 
The principal beauty and basis of the 
male character is modesty: [ mean 
hat modest reserve, that delicacy that 
etires from the public eye, and is dis- 
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ed - oncerced even at being admired, "Tis | 
timatamgp! itself so beautiful, as to be a charm 
\ttling tO hearts insensible of every other at- 





raction ; and has conquered, when a 
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hin, art and nature shall conspire to render 
for 2imma woman lovely, still if she wears the 
ty offmmappearance of boldness, it blots out ev- 
tablefmmery trace of beauty, and, like a cloud 
> the fmethat shades the sun, intercepts the view 





lof all that is amiable. 
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Love, has its intermissions as well 
as other diseases. Whether the heart, 
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- an fe fatigued with its own emotions, steals a 
this (age refreshing nap, or that its attention is not 
nafme sufficiently steady for contemplating 
ow fae always the same object, it sometimes ex- 
1et Me periences its intervals of indifference, | 
his fe Without being able in the least to ac- 
sh fae count for them. ‘The stronger the gust, 
[the more profound the calm; and this 


suspension, is often more fatal to love, 
than the very storm and tempest itself. 
This passion is extinguished by too 
. strong, or too uniform a resistance. 
tf ‘The generality of women have only 
one way of resisting ; a woman of sense 
will do more—she varies her modes of 
defence ; and this is the very sublime 
of the art. 


Settee oth hocteeieaial 
It is not the magnificence of the gift, 
but the kindness with which it is giv- 
en, and our defference for the giver, 
which renders it valuable. ‘The least 
trifle from those we respect, gives plea- 


sure? 
2 + 


Cunning men like jugglers, 
versed in two or three little tricks, 
while wisdom, excels in the whole cir- 
cle of action. 





AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 
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GALLANTRY. 

Gallantry under proper restrictions, rather 
merits a panegyric than a gatire ; but in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the word, and as it is ge- 
nerally practised, it is far more deserving of 
censure than applause. What is modern gal- 
lantry ? Is it not an artful application to the va- 
nity and pride of the sex, to delude them into 
a belief of a counterfeited passion for us, or to 
ensnare them into a real one for themselves ? 
Or at the best; a low and promiscuous prosti- 











are only was engaged in takin 


tution of praise, without regard to merit, or 
the circumstances of time, place or persons ? 
This is commonly termed good breeding, and 
he is called a polite, gallant man, who can with 
the greatest address, administer this intoxica- 
ting draught ; but if it lead the other sex, of 
whose innocence and virtue we ought to be the 
patrons, to an overweening conceit of them- 
selves, or to a relish of unjust applause, such 
an abuse of good breeding is not surely to be 
defended. How much more criminal is it, by 
a train of little artifices, or, in the language of 
the world, fine compliments, and tender pro- 
testations of friendship and love, to steal upon 


} an innocent unguarded creature, and rob her of 
} a heart, whose person you never meant to pos- 


sess. 
ME ER 


“*When I have a cold in my head,” said a 
gentleman in company, “ I am always remark- 
ably dull and stupid.”—** You are much to be 
pitied then, sir,” replied another, ‘* For Z don’t 
remember to have ever seen you without one.” 


ee ee 


A ceuntry gentleman, asked his son who was 
at college, what was meant by a Bachelor of 
Arts.—“ One,” said the student, ‘* who woos the 
arts but never weds them.” 


—_— 6 


An officer who wore very long mustachidos 
going into the House of Commons of which he 
was a member, at the time of the debate on the 
payment of the civil list, was asked by a gen- 
tleman if he would not now the war was over, 
put his mustachios on the peace estadbligh- 
ment. **I do not exactly know, whether I 
shall do that,” replied the officer, ** but mean- 
while I would advise you to put your sangue on 
the civil list. 


The emperor of Germany having arnved on 
foot at the inn of atown, where his equipage 
was every moment expected, the landlady de- 
sired to know whether he was one of his ma- 
jesty’s followers.—* How can that be” said he 
with a smile, “when I arrived before him.” 
The woman passing a second time when he 
off his beard, could not 
resist the violence of her curiosity, and said, 
‘* Pray sir, have you any employment about the 
emperor’s person?” “Yes,” he replied, “I 
sometimes shave him.” 






















































For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
EDWARD—A Fragment. 


Dark, dark grows the night, yet young Ed- | 


ward rides on, 

Now fade, the bright stars, and faint glimmers 
the moon; 

Loud whistles the wind through the forest so 
drear, 

Where no human footstep no dwelling is near, 

Oh whither O Edward! where speed you so 
rash ? 

When roars the loud thunder, the broad light- 
nings flash. 

He travels so fast his lov’d father to see, 

Before his last breath from his body shall flee. 

Now he spurs his fleet courser, impetuous he 


flies 

He regards not the blasts of the inclement 
skies ; 

He thinks on his father, he shudders with 
dread, 

Whilst the rain in huge torrents descends on 
his head. 

Ah! fainting with weakness, his mettled steed 
falls, ! 

And unheeded, unheard, for assistance he 
calls. 

Now he wanders alone through the wood in 
despair, 


Whilst torn are his clothes, and dishevell’d his 
hair, 

Through marshes, o’er hillocks, he flies like 
the gale ; 

: The boughs strike his breast, and rude bram- 
bles assail; 

He traverses the forest bereft of all guide 

Till he sees a broad river in majesty glide. 

Nay attempt not to cross it! the channel is 
deep, 

And ewan with the rain, now impetuous does 
sweep. 

But regardless of dangers, he plunges him in, 

And to stem the rough tide, does with courage 
begin, 

He has reached the mid current, he’ll soon 
gain the shore, 


No! his strength is exhausted, he struggles 


ho more. 
Mago. 
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To Mary J—— - 

Who is she with Auburn hair, 
Mild blue eyes, and forehead fair ; 
Ivory teeth and dimpled chin, 
3osom bland, and pure within : 
Mouth that well becomes a smile, 
Lips that never utter’d guile ; 
And manya charm that lurks unseen, 
Veil’d in a virgin’s modest mein? 
"Tis Mary has the charms you tell, 
For in her breast dues virrue dwell ; 
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Her lips have never utter’d guile, 
Sweerly her mouth becomes a smile ;, 
Her teeth with polish’d iv’ry vies, 
And mild and blue are Mary’s eyes : 
Around her waist, is Dian’s zone, 
And Modesty is all her own, 
ED > em 

MF DITATION. 
Hail Meditation! happy Maid ! 
With thee I’ll seek the tranquil glade ; 
With thee the lonely cell explore, 
Or haunt the gaily smiling shore ; 
With thee inhale the breath of morn, 
And sip the dew drop from the thorn ; 
Or when the sickly mvon beams creep, 
In silence o’er the craggy steep, 
With thee, instructive fair, PH climb 
Those heights stupendous, yet sublime, 
Where tow’ring reason ’gins to nod 
And Nature’s wonders, end in Nature’s God! 
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INSCRIPTION for a sideboard. 
Let social mirth with gentle manners join, 
Unstunn’d by laughter, uninflam’d by wine; 
Let reason, unimpair’d, exert its powers, 
But let gay fancy strew the way with flow’rs, 
Far hence the wag’s and witling’s scurril jest, 
Whose noise and nonsense shock the decen: 
guest: 
True wit and humour such low helps decline, 
Nor will the graces owe their charms to wine, 
Fools fly to drink, in native dulness sunk: 
In vain—they’re ten times greater fools when 
drunk. 
Thus free from riot, innocently gay, 
We'll neither wish, nor fear our final day. 
> + 


ON SEEING MISS R at church. 
On thee, dear R , while that I gaz’d, 
So graceful and so fair, 
Each charm entic’d my trembling heart, 
And stole from heav’n a prayer. 
Then wisely I indeed resolv’d, 
To gaze on thee no more ; 
But soon, alas! I found myself 
The fool I was before. 


ND Gara 
Let the loud thunders roll along the skies, 
Ciad in my virtue I the storm despise. 
** Indeed !” cries Peter, “how your lot I bless, 
** To be so sheltered in so thin a dress.” 

RE Bit 

On Miss A—— Ds portrait. 

Ah! daring hand, the lustre of those eyes 














Then haste resign the task lest love, 4 
Should prove as jealous of his arms ae Jove. 
— + 


Why this verbose redundant style 





Think you the more the better? 
Undoubtedly—for kno-v my friend 
I sell it by the /etter. 





** Lines found in the new prisgn” are inad. 
missible. ‘* Risibles No. 1,” and * Imitation 











from the Latin,” are under consideration. 


Mocks all your skill, and all your art defies ; — 
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